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is my little Ella who is speak- 
ing, I will tell you of some- 
thing you may do after you have 
finished studying.” 

“ What is it?” asked both of 
the children at once. 

“Do you not remember, that 
the other day you wished to see 
some dresses made in the ancient 
style?” 

“ Oh, yes,” they eagerly ans- 
| wered. 

| “ Well, I have an old chest 
| full of those kind of dresses, 

; Which formerly belonged to my 
A \\\| grandparents.” 

\ “Oh, thank you, dear aunt ; 
you could not have given us a 
¥ greater pleasure.” And _ the 
\\ two children had their lessons 
soon learnt, and learnt well, too. 

“‘ Now, dear aunt, where shall 
-——=— _ we find the old chest?” 

“In the great hall, and here 
is the key to it; you may do 
what you please with the dresses, 
only be careful not to tear 
them.” 

















ELLA AND GEORGE. 
OR THE OLD OAK CHEST. 

“Qh dear, nothing but study, study, all the 
time! I a/most wish there was’nt such a thing 
in the world ;” so spoke Ella Stuart, one morn- 
ing. 

% Why, sister El, I guess you don’t know 
what you are saying; it was only yesterday 
that you said, ‘Oh what a nice thing it is to 
study!’ Have you forgotten so soon?” 

“T don’t care what I said yesterday. I don’t 
want to study to-day.” 








“Ts that my little studious niece Ella, whom 
{ hear speaking in that way? I can’t think it 
is she,”—and Mrs. Eldridge-looked inquiringly 
at Ella. 

“ Dear aunt, I feel so lazy this morning.” 

*“{ am very sorry to hear that you give way 
to such feelings, Ella, and I hope that you will 
alter your mind in a very few minutes. Look 
at your brother George,—how industriously he 
is learning his lesson,—and think how much 
pleasure it will give your parents when they 
know how much you have learnt, since you 
came here.” 

Ella sat thinking several minutes; the lazy 
spirits seemed to whisper in her ear, “Come, 
Ella, you need not study ; you only came here 
on a visit; your parents did not tell you that 
you must study; it is a dull, rainy morning, 
and it is no wonder you feel lazy; go lie down 
on the sofa and take a nap.” But the good 
spirits now spoke up: “ But, though you did 
come on a visit, your mother told you that you 
would enjoy your visit a great deal more, if you 
studied part of the time; and I need not say 
how much pleasure it will give your parents, to 
know that you have obeyed their wishes, and 
have improved since you left them. And now 
never mind the weather; brighten up, little 
Ella, learn your lessons, and then you can enjoy 
playing some game with your brother.” And 
Ella did as all good children do, who, though 
they may sometimes hesitate a few minutes, 
eventually choose the right. Ella chose to 
obey the whisperings of the good spirits; and, 
turning to her aunt, with her eyes sparkling and 
her cheeks blushing, said, “I shall do as you 
wish me, dear aunt ; I do not feel lazy now.” 

“ Ah, that is right pleasant, to hear you sa 


Joyfully thanking their aunt 
for her kindness, they were soon in the hall, 
and beside the chest ; and as they began pull- 
ing out first one odd-looking thing and then 
another, there might have been heard strange 
exclamations both from Ella and George, such 
as, * How funny!” “Oh what an ugly hat!” 
“What a beautiful dress!” “What an ele- 

ant coat!” After they had looked at every- 
thing in the chest, a sudden desire entered 
Ella’s head, to see how they would appear in 
these strange-looking dresses; and she ex- 
pressed her wish to her brother, who was eager 
for the same thing ; and they were soon dressed, 
she in high-heeled shoes and hooped petticoat, 
and he in his great-grandfather’s coat and cane. 
And now behold them parading up and down 
the great hall, almost imagining that they are 
really the persons they represent. 

For many days this brother and sister found 
entertainment from the old chest, but they never 
neglected their lessons; and when they left 
their kind aunt’s, and were again at home, their 
parents were gratified by seeing how much they 
had learnt, and very much amused by the re- 
citals of the fun they had had with the contents 
of the old chest. P. A. C. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE FISHING PARTY. 


A young girl of about twelve years of age 
sat quietly sewing in a pleasant room. By her 
side was a lady who from the resemblance you 
would at once have supposed to be her mother, 
and such in truth she was, though so youthful 
in her appearance that the two might easily be 
taken for sisters. The mother was reading in 
a soft low voice some interesting book, and 
Ellen listened with an expression of interest, 
which showed that she was enjoying the story, 
while her fingers were busily plying the 
needle. 

“ Do you find spending the Summer in Bos- 
ton so very disagreeble ;” said Mrs. Staunton, 
as she laid aside her book at the end of a chap- 





y | was certainly a very happy one. You thought 
30; it is delightful; and now that I am sure it|it would be a miserable Summer. Do you 


ter, and looked smilingly in Ellen’s face, which 


really find it so, my daughter?” 

Ellen looked up from her work with a bright 
smile, and said, “ No indeed, I am not at all 
miserable, mama, but I do love the country so 
dearly, that I could not bear the thought of not 
seeing it this Summer. But after all I am very 
happy here with you and papa.” 

At this moment the door was opened sud- 
denly, and a rosy cheeked boy of four burst 
into the room in high glee. 

“Oh mama! sister! We're all going a 
fishing. Papa said so, in the real ocean. Are 
you ready?” and the little fellow stopped to 
take breath, for he had run so fast to tell the 
news that he needed it. 

“ Coie here, Charly, and tell me how you 
know we are going to the ‘real ocean’ to catch 
fish,” said his mother. “And when is it to 
be?” 

The little boy was so excited with the pros- 
pect of going a — that he could not givea 
very clear account of the matter, but, fortu- 
nately, at this moment, Mr. Staunton entered 
the room and came to his son’s assistance, say- 
ing: 

rs You know that Ellen and Charly have 
wanted to go to the sea-shore for a long time. 
I met some friends this morning who were 
going to-morrow to spend the day at a fine place 
near Lynn. There is a house there which our 
party can have, where we can have a fine chow- 
der and can be as independent as we please. 
It is very near the ocean, and we can procure a 
fishing boat and fish all day if we like.” 

“This is somewhat clearer than Charly’s 
description, and I think it will be very pleasant. 
What do you say, Ellen?” asked Mrs. Staun- 
ton. 

“Tsay yes, with all my heart, and wish to- 
morrow were here that we might go now,” 
Ellen replied. 

“Do not wish that to-day were lost, my 
daughter: time is too precious for that,” and 
Mr. Staunton spoke more seriously than was 
his wont when addressing his playful Ellen, but 
he was a man who valued time more than 
money, and wished his children to know its 
value and rightly to improve it. ‘As you are 
so well pleased with my plan,’ he continued, 
“we will go to-marrow, if nothing occurs to 
prevent.” 

The next day was a delightful one for the 
promised excursion, and it was difficult for 
Ellen to persuade Charly to wait for the car- 
riage to come, and then he was equally anxious 
for the cars to start. At length, after a long 
ride, as it seemed to the impatient children, 
they reached Lynn, and taking a vehicle, which 
resembled an immense milk-cart, they drove off 
in high spirits keeping up such a singing and 
laughing that a little girl of the party was 
afraid it would “ confuse the horses.” This did 
not seem to be the effect, for they carried our 
friends in safety to the house which had the 
American flag waving from the top, as if to 
welcome them. Here they alighted from the 
carriage and looked around them with delight. 
On three sides was the ocean, and a most de- 
lightful breeze came from all quarters to give 
them Old Ocean’s greeting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Staunton, with the older members of the party, 
seated themselves upon the portico, from which 
they could have a grand view of the ocean. 
The children were too much delighted to stay 
still for a moment; they ran about like so many 
squirrels, and laughed and shouted to their 
heart’s content. 

They say that the sea air sharpens the appe- 
tite. Whether this be so or not, our friends did 
ample justice to the excellent lunch provided 





was awaiting them. As they left the shore, 
Charley whispered “ Now, sister, if a great fish 
pulls me into the water, and runs off with me, 
will you come and get me.” A hearty laugh 
was her reply ; but Ellen comforted him with 
the promise that the great fish should not have 
him, if he wanted to ever so much. Nothing 
could have been pleasanter than the sail to the 
fishing ground. The fresh breeze filled the 
sail, the boat cut through the waves nobly, and 
the children watched with delight the white 
foam which she scattered from her bow. The 
captain, as they called the man who had charge 
of the boat, soon declared that they had reached 
the fishing ground and cast anchor. Then 
each member of the party took a line and pre- 
pared to catch the fish. Ellen thought that 
Charly would never know what to do if a fish 
should bite his bait, but the little fellow protes- 
ted that he could catch one, and he was accor- 
dingly furnished with a line. It was not long 
before Charly called out that he had a bite, but 
it was found to be a mistake, and he contented 
himself with thinking that he should have one 
ina minute. But alas! Charly’s bite proved a 
forlorn hope, not a fish would be caught by 
such a little fellow, and he got tired of trying 
to do what he could not, a watched the oth- 
ers as they pulled up the cod and perch. 

The ladies of the party made themselves 
merry at their own want of success, but they 
enjoyed watching the glorious masses of white 
cloud that floated over them, and formed so fine 
a contrast to the dark blue sea. Each one of 
the children thought he could see some resem- 
blance in particular clouds to different animals. 
One saw an elephant, with his trunk raised, 
another a fish, and a third could see the form of ° 
a large chariot with horses, in a mass of white- 
clouds. So interested were the children in 
making out these resemblances that they re-.. 
gretted when it was declared to be time to re- 
turn to the shore, but their appetites had been « 
quickened by the sea air, and they were quite 
ready for their dinners. 

“There will be a nice chance to watch, the 
boats, while we are at dinner” remarked one of 
the prrty, “ for our dining-room looks out. upon . 
the broad ocean.” 

“ T shall be much more interested im: watch - 
ing the chowder,” was the reply of another ; 
and this seemed to be the opinion of the ma- 
jority, for no sooner were they seated. at. table 
than, after acknowledging the Author of all . 
their enjoyment, they gave most araple proofs 
of good appetites, and of appreciation of the 
excellent chowder provided for them. Our 
friends Charly and Ellen came to: the conclu- 
sion that chowder was the best dish they had 
= eaten, though they had never. liked it be-- 

ore. 

All pleasures and pleasure parties must come 
to an end, and the declining sun admonished 
our party that it was time for them to return. . 
The day had been one of great’ enjoyment to 
old and young, and the children particularly for 
a long time looked back with pleasure upon 
their first fishing party. M. W. D. 








Nursern. 
ORIGINAL.. Pieh 


JOIN BROWN. 








John Brown was the youngest.son of a poor- 
widow who was left in destitute circumstances, 
with seven young children to support and take 
care of. James and Louisa were the two eld- 
est, and were able to assist her a great deal ; 





for them, and then went down to the boat which 


as all good children do. Remember, dear read. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








er, always to love and obey your parents, that 
you may be happy here, and hereafter. You 
will never count the time as lost, which is spent 
in doing good, in gratifying or helping those 
about you. 3 

John went to a district school until he was 
old and strong enough to work on a farm; he 
was then placed under the care of a kind man 
in a neighboring town. Every morning he was 
sent to pasture with the cows, and at night to 
bring them home again. 

Good farmer Bentley would not consent to 
his visiting his own family but once a fortnight, 
but Johnny thought that was not half often 
enough, and so one day determined to find some 
way by which he could get away from the farm 
house unknown to its inmates. 

He begged leave of his employer to take the 
horse, and ride him at night to the pasture for 
the cows, and having obtained it, he went di- 
rectly by the bars, without stopping to put them 
down, and was soon at his mother’s door. 

“ How very kind it is of Mr. Bentley to let 
you come to night to see your poor mother,” 
said his mother as she took his cap and coat to 
lay it aside.—* I am rejoiced you are so well 
situated—and I trust you are a faithful and 
good child.” : f 

Johnny answered as briefly as. possible his 

d mother, and was uneasy during his stay 
or conscience was whispering in his ear, “ You 
are sinning—you are sinning.” They all had 
so much to say, and so many questions to ask, 
that it was quite late and dark before he left to 
return to the farmer’s, and when he finally ar- 
rived there, he found them about starting in 
search of him, and the missing cows. They 
were soon relieved to learn that no accident had 
befallen him, and firmly believed Johnny, when 
he told them he had found the bars down, and 
the cows not in the pasture. And that after a 
long time he had found them wandering about 
a meadow near the river. 

Now how very, very wrong was this state- 
ment. No wonder that Johnny could not sleep 
that night, or eat any of the nice supper, the 
farmer’s wife had kept hot for him. No wonder 
that he was sick at heart, and had troubled 
feverish dreams when he lost himself for a min- 
ute or two. He had sinned—and he knew it— 
and he was only reaping some of the rewards 
of his wicked actions. He never confessed his 

ilt, but for months thought of it in silence. 
May we not hope that it was the last time he 
ever told a lie, and deceived those, who had 
proved themselves true friends to him ? 

Reader, listen always to the voice within 
you, which speaks when you are tempted to do 
wrong.—Obey her warming voice, and God 
will love you, and bless you forever. Z. 








Morality. 





DON’T GIVE UP. 


“T can’r do it, father. Indeed I can’t.” 

“ Never say can’t, my son, it isn’t a good 
word.” 

* But I can’t, father. And if I can’t, I can’t. 
I’ve tried, and tried, and the answer won’t come 
out right.” 

“ Suppose you try again, Edward,” said Mr. 
Williams, the father of the discouraged boy. 

“ There’s no use in it,” replied the lad. 

“ What if you go to school to-morrow with- 
out the correct answer to this sum ?” 

“Tl be put down in my class,” returned 
Edward. 

Mr. Williams shook his head, and his coun- 
tenance assumed a grave aspect. There wasa 
silence of a few moments, and then the father 
said : 

“ Let me relate to you a true story, my son. 

“ Thirty years ago two lads about your age, 
were school companions. Both got on very 
well for a time, but as their studies grew more 
difficult, both suffered discouragement, and 
each said often to his father, as you have just 
said tome. One of these boys, whose name 
was Charles, had a brighter mind than the 
other, and could get through his task easier; 
but his father was very indulgent to him, and 
when he complained that his lessons were too 
hard, and said, ‘I can’t do this, and can’t do 
that,’ he requested the teacher not to be so hard 
with him. 

“ But it was different with the father of the 
other boy, named Henry. To every complaint 
he answered, “ Don’t give up, my boy! Try 


again; and if not successful, try again and 
again. You can do it—I know you can.” 

Thus encouraged, this lad persevered, and 
in every case overcame the difficulties in his 
way. Soon, although his mind was not natu- 
rally as active as the mind of his companion, 
he was in advance of him. When they left the 
school, which was about the same time, he was 
by far the better scholar. Why wasthis? He 
did not give up because his task was hard ; for 
he had learned this important lesson—that we 
can do almost any thing if we try. 

“ Well, these two boys grew up towards man- 
hood, and it became necessary for them to en- 
ter upon some business. Charles was placed 
by his father in the office of a physician, but 
he did not stay there long. He found it diffi- 
cult in the beginning, to remember the names 
and uses of the various organs of the body, and 
soon became so much discouraged that his 
father thought it best to alter his intention re- 
garding him, and to put him into a merchant’s 
counting room, instead of continuing him as a 
student of medicine. Here Charles remained 
till he became of age. Some few years after- 
wards he went into business for himself and 
got on pretty well for a time ; but every young 
man who enters the world, dependent upon his 
own efforts, meets with difficulties that only 
courage, confidence and perseverance can over- 
come. He must never think of giving up. 
Unfortunately for Charles, these virtues did not 
make part of his character. When trouble 
and difficulties came, his mind sunk under a 
feeling of discouragement; and he ‘ gave up’ 
at a time when all that was needed for final 
success was a spirit of indomitable persever- 
ance, that removes all obstacles. He sunk, un- 
happily, to rise no more. In giving up the 
struggle, he let go his hope in the future—and 
ere he had reached the prime of life, found 
himself shattered in fortune, and without the 
energy of character necessary to repair it. 

“In the same office where Charles was 
placed, Henry was entered as a student of 
medicine. At first, when he looked into the 
books of anatomy, and read the names of 
bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, &c., it seemed 
to him that he’d never learn the names, much 
less their various uses inthe human body. For 
a short time he gave way to a feeling of dis- 
couragement ; but then a thought of the many 
hard tasks he had learned, by application, came 
over his mind, and with the words, ‘ Don’t give 
up’ on his tongue, he would apply himself with 
renewed efforts. Little by little he acquired 
the knowledge he was seeking. Daily he 
learned something, and it was not long before 
he could look back and mark the steps of his 
progress. This encouraged him greatly. Soon 
new and greater difficulties presented them- 
selves; but, encouraged by past triumphs, he 
encountered them in a confident spirit, and 
came off conqueror. 

“Thus Henry went on, while Charles gave 
up quickly. In the end, the former graduated 
with honor, and then entered upon the practice 
he had chosen. There was much to discourage 
him at first. People do not readily put confi- 
dence ina young physician; and he had to 
wait three or four years before he received 
practice enough to support himself, even with 
the closest economy. During this long period 
—in which the motto, ‘Don’t give up,’ sus- 
tained him—he got in debt for articles neces- 
sary for health and comfort, about three hun- 
dred dollars. This troubled, but did not dis- 
hearten him. ‘I can and will succeed,’ he of- 
ten said to himself. ‘Others have met and 
overcome greater difficulties than mine; why, 
then, should I give up?’ 

“ A little while longer he persevered, and 
had the pleasure to find himself free from debt. 
From that time a prosperous way was before 
him, though he had often to fall back upon the 
old motto, ‘ Don’t give up.’ Many years have 
passed, and Henry is now Professor of Anatomy 
in University.” 

“Why father! That is you!” exclaimed 
the listening boy, the interest on his face bright- 
ening into pleasure. 

«Yes, my son” replied Mr. Williams; “I 
have been giving you my own history.” 

“But what became of Charles?” inquired 
Edward. 

“ You know the janitor in our college ?” said 
Mr. Williams. 

“Yes sir.” 

“ He it is, who, when a boy, was my school- 











mate. But he gave up at every difficulty—see 
where he is now. He had a good mind, but 





lacked industry, perseverance, and a will to 
succeed. You can do almost any thing, my 
boy, if you only try in good earnest. But if 
you give up when things are a little hard, you 
must never expect to mse in the world, to be 
useful according to your ability, either to your- 
self or mankind. Now, try the hard problem 
again; I am sure you will get the right ans- 
wer.” 

“T will try,” said Edward, confidently, “ and 
I know it will come out right next time.” 

And so it did. One more earnest trial, and 
his work was done. Far happier was he after 
this successful effort than he could have been, 
if, yielding to a feeling of discouragement, he 
had left his task unaccomplished. 

And so all will find it. Difficulties are per- 
mitted to stand in our way that we may over- 
come them ; and only in overcoming them can 
we expect success and happiness. The mind, 
like the body, gains strength and maturity by 
vigorous exercise. It must feel and brave, like 
the oak, the rushing storm, as well as bask amid 
gentle breezes, in the warm sunshine.—Little 
Truth Teller. 








Parental, 


IT MAY BE SO. 


“Next time you go out, you’ll buy me a wag- 
gon, won’t you, mother ?” said my little boy to 
me one day. I did’nt want to say no, and de- 
stroy his happy feelings ; and I was not prepared 
to say yes, and sol gave the evasive reply so 
often used under such circumstances, “ May be 
so,” and which was meant rather as a negative 
than as anaffirmative. The child*was satisfied, 
for he gave my words the meaning he wished 
them to have. In a little while after, I had for- 
gotten all about it. Not so my boy. To him 
the “may be so” was “yes,” and he set his 
heart confidently on receiving the waggon the 
next time I should go out. This happened on 
the afternoon of that very day. It was toward 
evening when I returned. The moment I rung 
the bell at my own door, I heard his pattering 
feet and gleeful voice in the entry, 

“Where’s my waggon?” said he, as I en- 
tered, a shade of disappointment falling sud- 
denly upon his excited happy face. 

“ What waggon, my dear?” I asked. 

“ My waggon—the waggon you promised to 
buy me.” 

+ did’nt promise to buy you a waggon, my 
son. 

“Oh yes, you did, mother! you promised me 
this morning.” 

Tears were already in his eyes, and his face 
wore a look of distressed disappointment. 

“T promised to buy you a waggon? I am 
sure [remember nothing about it,” I replied 
confidently. “ What in the world put it into 
your head ?” 

“ Didn’t I ask you ?” said the child, the tears 
now overflowing his cheeks. 

“ Yes, I believe you did ask me something 
about a waggon ; but I didn’t promise to buy 
you one.” 

“Oh yes, mother, you did. You said, may 
be so.” 

“ But ‘may be so’ does not mean ‘ yes,’” 

At this the little fellow uttered a distressing 
cry. His heart was almost broken by disap- 
pointment. He had interpreted my words ac- 
cording to his own wishes, and not according 
to their own meaning. 

Unprepared for an occurrence of this kind, I 
was not in the mood to sympathize with my 
child fully. To be met thus, at the moment of 
my return home, disturbed me. 

“T didn’t promise to buy you a waggon, and 
you must stop crying about it,” said I, seeing 
that he had given way to his feelings, and was 
crying in a loud voice. 

But he cried on. I went up stairs to lay off 
my things, and he followed, still crying. 

* You must hush now,” said I more positive- 
ly, “I cannot permit this. I never promised to 
buy you a waggon.” 

* You said ‘may be so,’” sobbed the child. 

“*May be so’ and ‘yes’ are two different 
things. If I had said that I would buy you a 
waggon, there would have been some reason 
in your disappointment; but I said no such 
thing.” 

He had paused to listen; but, as I ceased 
speaking, his crying was renewed. 

“ You must stay this now. There is no use 
in it, and I will not have it,” said I, resolutely. 





My boy choked down for a few moments, at 
this, and stifled his grief; but, o’ermasterin 
him, it flowed on again as wildly as ever. i 
felt impatient. 

“ Stop this moment, I say!” and I took hold 
of his arm firmly. My will is strong, and, 
when a little excited, it often leads me beyond 
what I would do in moments of reflection. My 
boy knew this by experience. By my manner 
of speaking, he saw that I was in earnest, and 
that if he did not obey me, punishment would 
follow. So with what must have been a pow- 
erful effort for one So young, he stifled the ut- 
terance of his grief. But the storm within 
raged none the less violently, and I could see 
his little frame quiver as he strove to repress 
the rising sobs. 

Turning away from me, he went and sat 
down on a low seat in the corner of the room. 

I saw his form in the glass, as I stood before 
it to arrange my hair, after laying aside my 
bonnet ; and for the first time my feelings were 
touched. There was an abandonment in his 
whole attitude ; an air of grief about him, that 
affected me with tenderness. 

“ Poor child!” I sighed; his heart is almost 
broken. I ought to have said yes or no, and 
then all would have been settled.” 

“ Come,” said I, after a few moments, reach- 
ing my hand towards the child, “let us godown 
and look out for father; he will be home 
soon.” 

I spoke kindly and cheerfully. But he neith- 
er moved, looked up, nor gave the smallest sign 
that he heard me. 

“ Oh, well,” said T, with some impatience in 
my voice, “it doesn’t matter at all. If you'd 
rather sit there than come down into the parlor 
and look out for dear father, you can please 
yourself.” 

And turning away as I spoke, I left the cham- 
ber and went down stairs. Seating myself at 
a window, I looked forth and endeavored to feel 
unconcerned and cheerful. But this was be- 
yond my power. I saw nothing but the form 
of my grieving child, and could think of noth- 
ing but his sorrow and disappointment. 

“Nancy!” said I to one of my domestics, 
who happened to come into the parlor to ask me 
some question, “I wish you would run down to 
the toy-store in the next block, and buy Neddy 
a waggon. His heart is almost broken about 
one.” The girl, always willing when kindly 
spoken to, ran off to obey my wishes, and in a 
little while returned with the article wanted. 

“ Now,” said I, “go up into my room and 
tell Neddy that I’ve got something for him. 
Don’t mention the waggon. I want to take him 
by surprise.” 

Nancy went bounding up stairs, and I placed 
the waggon in the centre of the room, where it 
would meet the child’s eyes on the moment of 
his entrance, and then sat down to await his 
coming, and enjoy his surprise and delight. 
After the lapse of about a minute, I heard 
Nancy coming down slowly. 

. ** Neddy’s asleep,” said she, looking in at the 
oor. 

“ Asleep!” I felt greatly disappointed. 

“Yes, ma’am. He was on the floor asleep. 
T took him up and laid him in your bed.” 

“Then he’s over his troubles,” said I, at- 
tempting to find relief for my feelings in this 
utterance. But no such relief came. Taking 
the waggon in my hand, I went up to the cham- 
ber where he lay, and bent over him. The signs 
of grief were still upon his face, and every 
now and then a faint sigh or sob gave evidence 
that even sleep had not yet hushed entirely the 
storm which had swept over him. 

“ Neddy!” I spoke to him in a voice of ten- 
derness, hoping that my words might reach his 
ear. “Neddy, dear, I have bought you a 
wagon.” 

But his senses were locked. Taking him 
up, I undressed him, and then, after kissing his 
lips and brow, and cheeks, laid him in his little 
be and placed the wagon on the pillow beside 

im. 

Even until the late hour at which I retired 
that evening, were my feelings oppressed by 
the incident I have described. My “ may be 
so,” uttered in order to avoid giving the direct 
answer my child wanted, had occasioned him 
far more pain than a positive refusal of his re- 
quest could have done. 

“T will be more careful in future,” said I, as 
I lay thinking about the occurrence, “how I 
create false hopes. My yea shall be yea, and 
my nay, nay. Of these cometh not evil.” 


In the morning, when I awoke, I found Ned- 
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dy in possession of his waggon. He was run- 
ning with it around the room, as happy as if a 
tear had never been upon his cheek. I looked 
at him for many moments without speaking. 
At last, seeing that I was awake, he bounded 
up to the bed-side, and, kissing me, said— __ 
“Thank you, dear mother, for buying me this 
waggon. You're a good mother.” 

I must own to have felt some doubt on the 
subject of Neddy’s compliment at the time. 
Since this little experience, I have been more 
careful how I answer the petitions of my chil- 
dren, and avoid the “may be so,” “T’ll see 
about it,” and other such evasive answers, that 
come so readily to the lips. The good result I 
have experienced in many instances. 








Religion. 


INCIDENT IN A REVIVAL. 
We find the following incident related in the 
Evangelist, by Rev. Mr. Gallaher, as having 
occurred ina late revival in Vermont. The 
narration furnishes a striking illustration of the 
importance of personal fidelity : 
“ Another particular in these revivals that 
should not be overlooked, is the practical wis- 
dom exercised by ministers and others in seek- 
ing out the wanderer and bringing him to the 
fold of God. Jesus Christ came to seek as well 
as to save, that which was lost. Of the good 
shepherd it is said, “doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray ?” Much 
of this which might be done, is not done, be- 
cause in the church we are so deficient in the 
virtues of self-denial and holy enterprise. I 
believe that many might learn a valuable lesson 
by observing the example of our brethren. in 
“Caledonia county. I will give you a specimen. 
During a series of meetings in the church at 
Waterford, [ observed brother Warrener, the 
pastor, very early one morning dashing off in 
his sleigh towards the country. I learned that 
he was in quest of wanderers. In some instan- 
ces he was roughly served by those who were 
buried in the world, but often he was successful 
in bringing them to the house of God. You 
will be pleased to have a sketch of one of these 
interviews. I profess not of course, to give the 
precise language, but the substance merely. 
“Good morning, neighbor!” calling to. a 
man, near the roadside, who was already ear- 
nestly engaged at work. 
“Q, itis Mr. Warrener! good morning, Mr. 
Warrener, good morning.” 
“T have called to ask you to come to our 
meeting. The Lord is among his people, an- 
swering prayer. There are many tokens of 
his gracious presence in the assembly. I have 
been fearing that you were neglecting the in- 
terests of your soul, and [ have come to invite 
you to the house of God, that you may share in 
the precious blessing. 
“T wish the church would attend to her own 
hypocrites, and have them converted, instead of 
annoying other people,” exclaimed the man in 
fierce anger. “There are a great many hypo- 
crites in the church, and if anybody needs con- 
version, I am sure they need it. I think you 
should attend to them, and have them conver- 
ted first, before you trouble others.” 
_ “Well,” said the minister, “I have been 
living near you for many months. I have been 
afraid that you were neglecting God and salva- 
tion. I thought it my duty to come and invite 
you to the place where the Saviour is in -the 
midst of his people.” 

“I think when people profess religion, they 
should live up to it. I abhor the conduct of 
those who profess one thing and practice anoth- 
er. 

“On that subject,” answered the minister, 
“we think just alike, we greatly regret that 
Christians should dishonor their profession. 

our views are the same with ours. You are 





© very man we want. Come along, and be 
he consistent Christian. Come, set the good 


gexample. We need just such a man in the 


fhurch. You will thus do great good, you will 
v€ a pattern to others. Religion will be hon- 
red and exalted, and the mouth of gainsayers 
will be stopped. Come along! come along!” 
“T have not time this morning, you see I am 
busy with my work.” 
“Well,” said the minister, “I must go. I 
shall look for you, you will think better of this 


mnatter when you have a little time to meditate 
bn it. Good morning.” 


Soliloquy of the man alone—“TI must be a 
horrible wretch. That good man came all the 
way from home, this bitter, cold morning, just 
to invite me to the house of God, and I abused 
him. I must be very far gone in sin. I gave 
him very coarse language. And how patiently 
-he took it. It is whipping a sheep on its wool, 
to scold him. I know I am not living as I 
should live. I have departed very far from the 
pious counsels of that pious mother that is dead 
and gone. I can leave this work for a day or 
two. I will change my clothes and go to the 
house of God.” Brother Warrener had not 
been in the meeting-house perhaps more than 
half an hour, when lo, in comes the man who 
talked so roughly to him but little more than an 
hour ago; and perhaps at the very first invita- 
tion to those who wish to flee from the wrath to 
come, to go to the inquiry room, this man rises 
and goes, asking, “ What must I do to be 
saved?” Such is a specimen of scenes that 
have been witnessed, within the last two months, 
in Caledonia county, Vermont. The Holy 
Spirit has crowned the efforts of good men 
with success to an extent that, in some instan- 
ces, has been absolutely marvellous. 


Sabbath School. 


MAY I STAND FOR HIM? 


Some years ago, when conducting an infant 
school in the town of S » 1 had occasion to 
reprove a little boy for bad conduct. Finding 
reproof would not do to improve his behaviour, 
I sentenced him to stand in the corner of the 
room for a quarter of an hour. Just as the lit- 
tle fellow was going to the place, another little 
boy, named J R » (not six years of 
age,) came up to me and said—* Please, sir, 
may I stand in the corner for him ?” 

This, I need not say, very much surprised 
me. I however said, “If I allow you to take 
his place, I shall keep you in the corner all the 
time I have named, and a quarter of an hour is 
a long time to stand in the corner.” This did 
not move him from his purpose, and he re- 
plied—* Sir, I do not mind that.” 

I then pointed out the disgrace connected 
with being seen in the naughty boy’s corner ; 
that when ladies and gentlemen came in to 
see the school, they would say, “There stands 
a naughty boy.” But nothing could turn him 
aside ; he still asked to stand in the place of 
his naughty school-fellow, and to the corner he 
was allowed to go. In silent prayer I asked for 
that wisdom that cometh from above, to enable 
me to turn this event into some useful lesson. 

When the quarter of an hour was passed, I 
called the little fellow to me and said—“ Now, 
tell me, did the little boy ask you to stand in 
the corner for him?” “No, sir.” “Did he 
not deserve to be punished for being so naugh- 
ty?” “Yes, sir.” “Then why did you offer 
to go in the corner for him?” With all sim- 
plicity he replied, ‘“‘ Because I love him!” 

At this time all the other children were look- 
ing on with great interest. I then called the 
little offender to me, and said to him—“ Now 
you go and stand in the corner for being so 
naughty.” Then some of the little ones cried 
out, “That would not be fair, sir.’ “ Nor 
just,” said one. “Why not?” inquired IT; 
“has he not been a very naughty boy?” “Yes, 
sir; but you have let another boy be punished 
for him, and therefore you must not punish 
him!” My point was now gained. ‘lurning 
to the children, I said, “Does this event put 
you in mind of any thing ?”—“ Yes, sir,” said 
several voices, “of Jesus dying for our sins.” 
“ What do you call J in this case ?” 
“A substitute.”"—“ What is a substitute?” 
“ One who takes the place of another.” “Whose 
place did Jesus Christ take?” The place of 
sinners.” “J R tells me the reason 
why he was willing to stand in the corner for 
his naughty school-fellow, was, because he 
loved hin. Now can you tell me what led 
Jesus Christ to be willing to die for sinners ?” 
—“Love.’ “Can you give me a nice text to 
prove that?” “He loves us, and gave himself 
for us.” “Very good. You told me just now 
that it would not be fair or just to put the 
naughty boy in the corner after I had punished 
another boy in his stead, and you said rightly. 
Can we learn any lesson from this?” “ Yes, 
sir ; God can never punish any sinner who be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ ;” “and he never will,” 
| said a little fellow, “ for it says, “God so loved 












































the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” : 








Benevolence. 





TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 

“Good, good!” exclaimed little Charley 
Gray, as he ran down the smooth path leading 
from his father’s cottage, “I shall have so much 
fun! How kind my papa is to give me this 
bright half-dollar, and permission to spend it as 
I please.” 

As he said this his little cheeks glowed with 
anticipation of the pleasure he expected to: re- 
ceive as the worth of his money. Charley soon 
reached the street gate, and as he cast his eye 
toward the gay flags floating over a large tent 
near by, he saw little Edward H. sitting upon 
a spot of grass, working very busily at some- 
thing. Charley ran up to him, and found that 
he was trying to tie down the crown of his hat, 
which was nearly torn out. Edward was so 
much engaged with his work that he did not 
raise his head until Charley had called to him 
twice or three times ; but when he looked up 
he tried to smile, although his face wore an 
expression of sadness. 

Charley did not notice this, but showed Ed- 
ward his money, and eagerly began to tell him 
about the enjoyment he meant to have at the 
circus during the afternoon, and in eating the 
cakes and candies that he could buy with the 
rest of his money. 

To all this Edward said nothing, but putting 
back his auburn curls, he fixed his large dark 
eye on Charley’s face, and then burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Charley quickly asked what was the matter— 
why he felt so bad ? 

For a few moments Edward could not ans- 
wer: but when his feelings became more calm, 
he told Charley that he had been trying in vain 
to find some work at which he could earn some- 
thing to assist in paying the month’s rent of 
the house which his mother lived in; and that 
he had just then thought how hungry his little 
brothers and sisters often were, and how tired 
his mother often looked when she came home, 
with hardly food enough to last them a day. 
Again Edward burst into a flood of grief. 

This sorrowful tale was too much for Char- 
ley’s benevolent heart, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, as he thought of his little friend’s 
condition: but these were soon wiped away, 
and he said, “ Cheer up, Edward; look happy 
again for my sake. True, you have found no 
work to-day, but my half-dollar shall make it all 
up; take it and give it to your mother.” So 
saying he slipped the money into Edward’s 
hand, and with a light step, and heart made 
happy by an approving conscience, and Ed- 
ward’s look of gratitude, he went toward his 
home. That night Charley felt very happy, 
and resolved to relieve the distressed whenever 
he could. 

Of the little readers of the Sunday School 
Advocate I would ask, Will you not make a 
similar resolve, with prayers to God for assis- 
tance? You must do it if you would be happy 
here, or in another world. SELRAHC. 

[Sunday School Advocate. 








fistorp. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S AP- 
PEARANCE. 


The venerable editor of the Amherst, (N. H.) 
Farmer’s Cabinet, in copying the account of 
the reminiscence of Washington, recently re- 
lated by Rev. Dr. Ely of Munson, who saw 
Washington on his Eastern tour in 1789, and 
who says that the impression of the great man 
in his memory is as vivid as if it had occurred 
but yesterday, adds : 

“ Equally distinct and vivid is the recollec- 
tion of Washington to the senior editor of the 
Cabinet, who was at the time mentioned above, 
a boy of seven years of age, at Springfield. 
The General visited the arsenal at Springfield, 
and his dignified and commanding appearance 
attracted the observance of all—especially the 
boys. His cocked hat, from under which pro- 
truded the staid ear-locks, and the stately tie- 
hehind, powdered white as snow, in the ancient 
style, are perfectly recollected, and are ever 











brought vividly to mind, whenever viewing the 
likenesses of him regresenting him in that cos- 
tume. As he walked around among the stacks 
of glistening small arms and the grisly big 
guns in the ‘ public stores’ he was closely beset 
by the boys, as is their way, intensely gazing 
in his face, eagerly catching every word, and 
gleam of his benignant countenance for future 
remembrance. As an appendage to the caval- 
cade which escorted him, the boys rode on 
canes and sticks, following the procession, de- 
lighted as any in their part of the grand ex- 
hibition—shouting, “We’ve seen him, we've 
seen George Washington.” There were pres- 
ent in that procession, many revolutionary 
characters, in their cocked hats and other dress 
peculiar to the times. Among them, was our 
own paternal progenitor, who served his coun- 
try, and suffered perhaps, individually, as much 
as any one, in the prison ship, and sugar house 
of notoriety in the history of British cruelties— 
the recital of which, in their enormity, oft re- 
peated to inquisitive inquirers, became familiar 
while listening leaning on his knee in eager in- 
terest in the tales of the wars—in the contest 
for liberty and independence. But where are 
they now? Or their immediate descendants 
even? Comparatively few, at this day, can 
say, “We have seen him—we have seen 
George Washington.” 





__ Natural Gistory, 





SPANISH FLY AND COCKROACH. 

Some traveller has made the following singu- 
lar observations in natural history : 

Although the cockroaches abound inconven- 
iently at the Mauritius, it was not without pity 
that [ saw them consigned, as they frequently 
were, to a living grave by a wicked looking in- 
sect much resembling a Spanish fly. It was 
impossible to witness his proceedings, combined 
with his glittering blue and green dress, with- 
out imagining the selfish demon of a pantomine 
leading an innocent victim to perpetual entomb- 
ment in some haunted cavern. Let the cock- 
roach be moving never so briskly across the 
wall, he has no sooner caught sight of the fatal 
insect—not a quarter of his size—than all ener- 
gy leaves him, and he stands stupidly resigned. 
The fly then walks up to him, looks him hard 
in the face, and presently putting forth some 
apparatus which stands him in place of a finger 
and thumb, gently takes the cockroach by the 
nose and leads him daintily along for a foot or 
two. Leaving him there, he commences a 
thorough examination of the nighborhood, beat- 
ing the ground up and down like a well-trained 
setter, and not finding what he wants, returns 
to the cockroach and leads him on a little fur- 
ther, when the same process is gone through, 
sometimes for hours, till the whole wall has 
been examined. Chinks there are in plenty, 
but they do not suit him; he has taken the 
measure of his victim’s bulk, and means to 
lodge him commodiously. Presently a suitable 
hole is found, and the fly, moving backward, 
gently pulls the cockroach after him into his 
last home. What horrors are perpetrated in 
this dark recess cannot be more than surmised. 
The object undoubtedly is to engage him as a 
wet nurse. No doubt the poor cockroach is 
bored in some part not vital, and eggs laid in 
him ; a purpose, indeed, for which his succulent 
motherly frame seems peculiarly adapted. And 
not improbably during this vicarious incuba- 
tion, he is supplied with food till he hatches. 


_—_—_—_ 


GIGANTIC BIRD. 


At a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, pre- 
sented a sketch of a large bird, discovered by 
Mr. Parkins on the banks of the White Nile. 
It stands on legs four feet high, with a body 
like a stork, and a head like a whale. It has 
received the generic name of baldniceps, and 
the specific name of rez. At yesterday’s sit- 
ting M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire presented the 
bones and eggs of a huge bird, a native of 
Madagascar. Two of the eggs are entire, but 
the other is broken. It is calculated, from the 
measurement made, that each of them can con- 
tain eight litres of liquid, or as much as six 
ostrich eggs, or 135 hen eggs. M. Geoffroy 


St. Hilaire supposes this gigantic bird to be a 
perfectly distinct genus. He has given to the 
genus the name of opornis, and to the species 





that of maximus. 
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terday were last year obtained at Madagascar, 
by 2 merchant captain named Abadie, and by 
him sent to the Isle of Reunion, and thence to 
France.— Galignani’s Messenger. 











Editorial. 








HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

Every body wants to be happy. Who does 
not? The poet calls happiness “Our being’s 
end and aim.” Every school-boy writes a com- 
position upon “happiness.” But are all happy? 
Very few, in fact, are happy, and they not per- 
fectly so. Every one seeks it in his own way ; 
but no one finds it by seeking. The child 
amuses himself in the creation of bubbles, that 
he may have the pleasure of seeing them van- 
ish out of his sight. The boy will weary him- 
self in the chase of a butterfly, which appears 
gaudy and beautiful on the wing, but is crushed 
in the hand. The youth will spend weeks of 
toil and anticipation, in preparing for a season 
of hilarity, which often ends in vexation and 
disappointment. 

No one ever found happiness by seeking it. 
Like the echo, it recedes as you follow after it. 
And, if the poet meant to say that happiness 
was our being’s true end and aim, he was mis- 
taken. Would you, then, know the true secret 
of being happy? J suppose, if any one would 
offer to show you the famed philosopher's stone, 
by which every thing was to be turned into 
gold, you would be willing to part with every 
thing you have for it. And why? Because 
you think it would give you the means of get- 
ting gold enough to buy every thing you 
wanted, and that would make you happy. But 
then I am sure you would want a little more; 
and because you could not get that “little 
more,” you would be unhappy. But I will give 
you the true secret of being happy, and will 
charge you nothing for it. If you will follow 
my directions, I will warrant you shall be hap- 
py. “Our being’s end and aim” is, to be good 
and to do good; and whoever will pursue this 
end and aim, will find happiness without seek- 
ing it. 

In the first place, in order to be happy, you 
must be at peace with God. You can never be 
happy while your father is angry with you. 
God is your Heavenly Father ; and while he is 
angry with you, it is impossible for you to be 
happy, for he is the source and center of all 
true enjoyment. Though he is angry with the 
wicked every day, he is ready to make peace 


—eeentitiehinthiiged rough the Mediator ; and he says he 


will keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Him. How delightful to be at peace 
with God, and to feel that he is our Friend. Is 
not this enough to make any one happy? Can 
you not be happy in thinking that the Greatest 
and Best of Beings is your Friend ? 

But this has relation only to God. Though 
this is the main thing, there are ways of mak- 
ing ourselves happy, which relate to our fellow 
men; and the true secret of it is this:—Happi- 
ness comes to us in trying to make others hap- 
py. We can never speak a kind word, nor per- 
form a generous action, without contributing to 
our own. happiness. We can never be unkind, 
ill natured, or selfish, without making ourselves 
unhappy. Sce that little boy, who always 
speaks kindly and pleasantly to his sister ; who 
rises, when she comes into the room to give her 
his seat; who sympathises with her in her little 
troubles; who walks lovingly by her side to 
school, and carries her satchel. How pleas- 
ant he looks. He always wears a smile. He 
is happy in trying to make others happy. See 
that little girl, who always studies to please her 
mother—she is always pleased, always looks 


happy. And that is a happy family where every 
one is seeking to make every otherhappy. But 
where ‘selfishness reigns, there is misery. I 
will give you three rules, which, if you will ob- 
serve, you will be happy: 
1. Love God. 
2. Be contented. 
3. Be kind to every body. 
Try it and see. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN AND KNOW. 

The writer of this article has passed through 
most of the years of half a century. These 
years have not been without instructive inci- 
dents of various kinds coming under his own 
immediate observation. Some of them may 
not be without interest, perhaps not without 
profit, to my young readers. 

1. I have known a man make himself merry 
with his own jests upon and ridicule of relig- 
ious people—but I have known him left to him- 
self to deepen his draughts of the intoxicating 
cup, till he went down to a loathsome drunkard’s 
grave. 

2. I knew another man who treated serious 
and eternal things with open levity and con- 
tempt, he thus threw away from himself those 
precious restraining influences which might 
have saved him, and step by step he went down 
the abyss of vice and crime till the dread of 
exposure and punishment for a series of viola- 
tion of the laws of his country drove him to 
suicide. 

3. Ihave known a country village six-sev- 
enths of whose prominent and influential men 
went down to an untimely grave by use of in- 
toxicating liquors, a large number of them 
leaving helpless young families in want and 
misery. 

4. | have known a lad, entrusted with the 
care of a merchant’s shop, to sweep small pieces 
of money at night into the street, taking care 
to be early at hand in the morning to secure 
them, pretending that he had found them, thus 
appropriating them to himself. But I have 
known him, as his confession showed, followed 
with the most painful remorse of conscience, 
not subsiding even in the flight of many years. 

5. I have known a scheme of plunder upon 
the government so carefully planned, so skil- 
fully and so artfully concealed from all human 
observation that no suspicion went that way, 
and the acquisition of thousands of dollars was 
the result. But I have seen that mantle of con- 
cealment torn away one thread after another, 
till the last was gone, and he, who supposed 
himself beyond the possibility of detection, 
stood perfectly revealed to the execration of the 
world. 

6. I have seen a learning-loving boy, sur- 
rounded by difficulties and baffled by disap- 
pointments in getting an education, yet boldly 
passing on, manfully contending with, and 
overcoming, one and another obstacle, till he 
has reached the highest honors of science and 
commande the admiration of the whole com- 
munity. 

7. I have seen the lad to whom wealth 
brought all the advantages for acquiring edu- 
cation and rising to eminence in the world, yet 
forego them all for the most mean and unwor- 
thy pleasures, sinking down to the level of 
vicious society and become a poor, miserable, 
degraded, outcast in the world. 

8. [ have seen great numbers ot people die, 
being present with them in their dying hours, 
and have seen not one, who had lived a relig- 
ious life, but rejoiced in having so lived, and 
not one, who had lived without God in the 
world, but deplored it in anguish of heart. 


H. N. 








H. N. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Burlington, Vt., July 25th, 1851. 
Dear Sir.—I enclose one dollar for the Com- 
panion another year. I love this paper ver 
much, and I have had three volumes bound, 
and it is a very interesting book. Please ex- 
cuse my negligence in not writing before. 
remain a subscriber, Georce H. WHEELER. 








Varicty. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE BEATEN. 

Dr. Duff, in his late speech at the anniver- 
sary mecting of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society in London, thus described one 
of the heathen temples of India :—* In Sering- 
ham you have the largest heathen temple that 
can probably be found from the north to the 
south pole. It is a square--each side being a 
mile in length, so that it is four miles round. 

“Talk of your Crystal Palace! Why, asa 
man would put a penny into his’ pocket, you 
might put your Crystal Palace into the pocket 
of this huge pagoda. The walls are 25 feet 
high, and 4 or 5 feet thick, and in the centre of 
each wall rises a lofty tower. Entering the 
first square, you come to another with a wall as 
high, and with four more towers. Within that 
square there is another, and within that vgain 
another ;—and you find seven squares, one with- 
in another, crowded by thousands of Brahmins. 
The great hall for pilgrims is supported by a 
thousand pillars, each cut out of a single block 
of stone!” 


——_~>——_ 
CHURCH AND STEEPLE. 

As Mr. Curran was once engaged in a legal 
argument, behind him stood his colleague, a 
gentleman whose person was remarkably tall 
and slender, and who had originally intended to 
take orders. The judge observed that the case 
under discussion involved a question of ecclesi- 
astical law. “Then,” said Curran, “I refer 
your lordship to high authority behind me, who 
was once intended for the church, though in 
my opinion he was fitter for the steeple.” 


ameulivemenee 
THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 


One stormy wintry day, the Rev. Mr. Young, 
of Jedburgh, was visiting one of his people, an 
old man who lived in great poverty in a lonely 
cottage. He found him sitting with the Bible 
open upon his knees, but in outward circum- 
stances of great discomfort—the snow driftin 
through the roof, and under the door, an 
scarcely any fire on the hearth. “Whit are 
you about to-day, John?” was his question on 
entering. “Ah, sir,” said the happy saint, 
“I’m sitting under His shadow with great 
delight !”—Christian Treasury. 


_—— 
HAPPY MARY. 


The influence of a dear young friend, whose 
home conduct was a beautiful illustration of the 
faith that worketh by love, is thus described by 
an eye-witness :—“ She moved about the house 
like a sunbeam. I heard her singing as she 
passed to and fro, and her mother heard her 
too, and said, with a fond smile, ‘It is Mary. 
She is always the same, — happy. I do 
not know what I would do without her.’ ‘I do 
not know what any of us would do without 
Mary,’ repeated her eldest daughter, and the 
rest echoed her words. 

“ Her youngest brother is of a violent tem- 
per, and is always quarreling with somebody ; 
but he never quarrels with Mary, because she 
will not quarrel with him, but strives to turn 
aside his anger by gentle words. Even her 
very presence has an influence over him.” 

—_—_~———_ 

“One day,” says an eastern writer, “ I in- 
quired of a philosopher by what means he had 
gained so much wisdom? He replied, ‘ By 
imitating the blind; for a blind man never 
moves a single step till he has sounded with 
his stick the ground on which he is to trust 
himself. ———— ’ 


A apy, one night, at a party, was much an- 
noyed by the impertinent remarks of a cox- 
comb who sat near her; at length, becoming 
tired and vexed, she said, “be pleased sir, to 
cease your unbecoming impertinence.” . The 
fellow was astonished at so sudden a rebuke, 
and could on)y reply, “ pray, Miss, do not eat 
me.” “Be in no fear,” she replied, “I ama 
Jewess.” 


SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


A celebrated female writer thus pleads the 
cause of the little girls: 

“TI plead that she be not punished as a romp, 
if she keenly enjoy those active sports which 
| city gentility proscribes. I plead that the am- 
, bition tom ke her accomplished, do not chain 
her to the piano, till the spinal column, which 
should consolidate the frame, starts aside like a 
broken reed—nor bow her over a book, till the 
vital energy, which ought to pervade the whole 
frame, mounts into the brain, and kindles the 
death-fever.” 











cli. 








ORIGINAL, 


TO THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BY ONE WHO READS IT. 


Haste on your way, in heavenly love, 
Sweet messenger of truth; 

And bear us tidings, from above, 
Companion of our youth. 

Teach us on whom we must depend, 
For every blessing here, 

That if we seck in Christ a friend, 
We'll find him always near. 

And he will tell us what to do, 
He'll keep us night and day, 

We'll find in him a friend that’s true, 
He'll teach us how to pray. 

For he has said in his good word, 
To me let children come; 

We'll not fear to trust the Lord, 
And seek in heaven a home. 


—————= 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 
Did | this morn devoutly pray 
For God’s assistance through the day ? 
And did I read his sacred word 
To make my life therewith accord ? 
Did I for any purpose try 
To hide the truth, or tell a lie? 
Was I obedient, humble, mild— 
To prove myself a Christian child? 
Did I my thoughts with prudence guide, 
Checking ill-humour, anger, pride ? 
Did I my lips from ought refrain 
That might my fellow creatures pain ? 
Did I with cheerful patience bear 
The little ills we all must share ? 
To all my duties through this day 
Did I a due attention pay ? 
And did I, when the day was o’er, 
God’s watchful care again implore ? 





THE CHILD'S DREAM. 

Upon a summer-day, 

When flowers wreath’d the willow, 
Edwin lay down to sleep— 

A Bible for his pillow. 
And, as he slept, he smiled— 

For spirits round him chanted, 
And white-robed little boys ° 

His happy vision haunted. 
Far off, in heaven’s blue, 

With silvery wings extended, 
A happy, holy band, 

Through dazzling pathways wended. 
At length they rested near 

A throne of marble whiteness, 
On which a Lamb was raised, 

Ray’d round with heavenly brightness. 
Then ope’d that angel choir 

A song of adoration ; 
“Worthy the Lamb,” they sang, 

“ Who brought to us salvation.” 
The song awoke the boy ; 

His mamma’s kiss was given ; 
He clasp’d her neck, and sigh’d, 

“T dream’d I was in heaven,” 


YOUTH’S COMPANIOX. 
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